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problem 


Many fruit and vegetable packers have 
reduced their packing costs by using a new steam- 
flow closure technique . . . developed and per- 
fected by Canco. We will be pleased to work with 
you to determine the adaptability of this technique 
to your operation. 


Other Features ot Canco Service 


But Canco service goes further than better closures. 
It begins with expert advice on soil and what to 
grow and where to grow it. It includes top-notch 
research, engineering and equipment service in 
your plant. 


It continues with the most up-to-date knowledge 
in filling . . . in containers . . . in labeling . . . and 
in consumer recipes. 


re lower packing costs your 


Canco also helps the resale of your products 
through nutrition research, home economic edu- 
cation, and through publicity to the medical pro- 
fession. 


In Addition... 


But that’s not all! Canco maintains a large group 
of trouble shooters on instant call during the 
season. 


If there are any mechanical or processing emer- 
gencies, these experts straighten things out with 
a minimum of down-time for you. 


During 1948 alone, Canco made more than 
25,000 calls on individual packers in remedying 
specific problems. 


Canco supplies the canner with more and better service 
than any other can manufacturing company. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 


MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, Each year more canners 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT and freezers of peas and 


THE UNITED COMPANY lima beans use Hamachek 
WESTMINSTER. MD 


Viners and equipment to: 


IMPROVE QUALITY 
© INCREASE PROFITS 


© MEET COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS 


FRANK 
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IT PAYS TO 


Next to the products you pack, there’s nothing more important than the 
cans you pack them in. 


That’s why we think it’s such sound business for you to check with Continental 
before making any decision affecting your supply of cans. 


\ 


It costs nothing to talk things over and... 


We would like to see if, because of our size and flexibility, we 
could assure you of a more dependable supply 


ROS 


... or give you faster service 


eee i h i 
fo or save you money by suggesting a Change in your <SS 


processing operations 


ROS 


\ 


phat, Conbine 
... or help you with a knotty technical y u ean hye ae of supply 


CONTINENTAL 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


knows, the Convention strategists long ago 

reached an agreement that brings the Brokers 
back in joint meeting with Canners and Machinery 
and Supplymen next January at Atlantic City. Asa 
matter of fact, present plans seem to include Pre- 
servers, Pickle Packers, Freezers, Wholesale Grocers, 
Chains, Super Markets, etc., ete—Some perhaps not 
officially as associations but nevertheless in large num- 
bers unofficially. But that agreement was not reached 
without difficulty. As a matter of fact, in order to 
make it possible, it has been necessary to divide a ten 
day period into two phases, the first part being devoted 
to sales conferences and the second to production prob- 
lems and equipment. While Brokers, Non-Canner 
principals and such won’t be interested in staying over 
for the second period, since there aren’t enough rooms 
to house the entire “Congress” at one time, it’s easily 
understood that good timing and advance planning will 
be necessary to keep everybody happy. If the affair 
goes off without complaints, it will be a major miracle, 
for no other convention has been without them until 
now. The three associations are, however, making 
every effort to avoid inconvenience and confusion. That 
is going to be a whale of a job and it requires coopera- 
tion from the membership. They’re asking members 
to make their reservation requirements known now 
being specific as to number of personnel and exact time 
of arrival and departure of each. That’s a pretty big 
order for a good many firms so far ahead, but it can 
be easily seen that it is a necessary adjunct to a smooth 
running convention of this type. 


C ONVENTION PLANNING — As most everyone 


In making their plans, Canners might bear in mind 
that both phases are all important to them. There’ll 
bea few canners that have separate specialists on sales 
and }»oduction who can accomplish their purpose by 
attenling either one or the other. But the executives 
will \ant to attend the entire convention. Most can- 
hing ‘irms are still run by two or three individuals 
each of whom will want to meet brokers and buyers 
and \ ho will not care to overlook advice, equipment 
and s. pplies that show promise of lowering the highest 
Wage ill they will have ever paid. 
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LABOR CRISIS —“I believe in organization but 
them fellers are just going too far.” That’s the way 
a railroad brakeman expressed, to the writer, his opin- 
ion of the present labor crisis the other day. “They’re 
just asking all the rest of us to pay their pensions for 
them”, he continued, “‘that don’t make sense.” Readers 
of this column have felt that way about certain vested 
labor interests for a long time but coming from the 
rank and file of one of the favored groups, it’s encour- 
aging, to say the least. 

There are many indications that Union Members 
are getting fed up with the ridiculous demands of their 
bosses. Take the case of John P. Saylor, Republican 
Congressman elect from the 26th district of Pennsyl- 
vania who last week defeated democrat Mrs. Curry E. 
Coffey, wife of a former Johnstown mine foreman and 
Truman party line stalwart. When the votes were 
counted in this special election, they showed that Mr. 
Saylor had made heavy gains in the highly industrial- 
ized, coal and steel section around Johnstown despite 
the fact that he had gone down into the mines and to 
the gates of the steel plants and told union members 
that their bosses were out of line and that the Taft- 
Hartley law was not nearly so bad as these same bosses 
would have them believe. 

Yes, this is a most serious crisis coming at a time 
when confidence was just being restored. But the out- 
look for extended shut downs isn’t similar to the 1946 
debacle. The average worker today doesn’t have the 


cash reserves he had at that time; he feels pretty good 


about the highest wages he has ever received in his 
life; he knows a bit more about some of the difficulties 
of his employer and isn’t anxious to destroy the goose 
that laid the golden egg. 


PLAY SAFE—tThe air is getting a bit brisk these 
days and before long canners will be starting fires in 
well stocked warehouses. Now is the time to contact 
the industry fire specialists to make sure that coverage 
is adequate. Now is the time to clean up those hazards 
about which you have been warned. Every year there 
are a number of fine canneries that go up in smoke be- 
cause they were closed down without first taking 
proper fire precautions. Make sure yours isn’t one of 
them this year. 
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Dear Congressman: 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 


Recently a small canner received a form letter from his Congressman asking 
constituents to comment on world affairs and express views. Bedeviled at 
the moment by just one more law making paper work, the canner sat down 


and wrote this reply: 


Hon. Lucifer P. Hornswaggle, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

Thank you for your recent letter 
inviting comments on the state of 
the world. From rumors circulating 
around these parts it’s not so good, 
but I’m no gad-about and have no first 
hand knowledge. I do understand, 
though, the folks in Washington have 
leased wires into all the world’s 
strange nooks and crannies, and get 
a terrific bang out of picking up 
plaintive whispers from remote areas 
never before heard from. 

They tell us out here, Congressman, 
that a lot of Senators and such spend 
most of their time with ear phones 
clamped on just awaitin’ for a wail or 
whimper to come over the wires. Don’t 
get me wrong, Congressman, I’d be 
the same way if I were back there. 
I’ve always been a_ sucker for a 
squawk box. I guess, considering the 
way things are going, I’ll be a sucker 
from here on out. 

However, as our duly elected repre- 
sentative, I do think you might tear 
yourself away from that world listen- 
ing post long enough to bend an occa- 
sional ear closer to home, say, for 
instance, your own district. You 
know, Congressman, the place you go 
to get votes! You might pick up a 
peculiar sound or two right out here, 
and it would be strictly non-partisan. 
So don’t make with the noise about 
your “political enemies.” I voted for 
you last time, myself. 

While you and your fellow Con- 
gressmen are worrying about the 
world, you might take a minute or 
two to consider the fix I’m in. Now 
there’s a subject I’m an authority on. 
There’s millions of others just like 
me, only maybe worse off. 

Listen Congressman: 

I’ve been taxed and fined, assessed 
and repressed. I’ve been slandered, 
robbed and jobbed. I’ve been policed, 
annoyed, harassed and rousted. I’ve 
been inspected suspected and detected. 
I’ve been castigated, regulated and all 
but exterminated. I’ve been lied to and 
lied about. I’ve been shook down and 
shook up. I’ve been controlled and de- 
controlled, polled and told. I’ve been 
extorted, reported, and all but de- 
ported. 

I’ve been jnflated and deflated. I’ve 
been told not to buy to help bring 
prices down, and I’ve been told to buy 


to keep prices up. I’ve been warned 
to use less credit, and I’ve been urged 
to get more credit. No matter what 
I do I’m never given credit for trying. 


I’ve been cautioned to drive to the 
left, and to drive to the right. I’ve 
also been told to steer a course right 
down the center—well, maybe a little 
bit left of center, though if I did I’d be 
pinched for drunk driving. This con- 
fusion is driving me crazy. 


I’m invited to pony up for every 
conceivable charity, movement and 
plan, and a lot more than are incon- 
ceivable. If I don’t come across I’m 
sandbagged, blackmailed, blackballed, 
blacklisted and blackguarded. I’ve 
donated to everything from an orphan 
asylum for 50 year old grandchildren 
of Veterans of the Battle of the Brass 
Rail to a rest home for antiquated 
burlesque cuties, and the Ancient Or- 
der of the Tin-cup. 


I support the United Nations, the 
Four Freedoms, One World, the Mar- 
shali Plan, the Morris Plan, Planned 
Economy and the Plan Handler (yes, 
he has a plan, too) on the next corner 
whose cup of java now costs two-bits. 
While supporting these, I’m not al- 
lowed to count them as dependents in 
my income tax return. 


I mortgage my cannery, I work late 
at night, so the rest of the world, in- 
cluding the enlightened head-shrink- 
ers, won’t think I’m a louse, or, maybe 
a souse. 


If, by diligence and much scratch- 
ing and hustling, I make a profit, I’m 
a profiteer. With good luck no one 
calls me a “dirty fascist,” but that’s 
a chance I must take. If I do make a 
profit, I’m not permitted to keep it, 
but must share it with those who 
can’t, won’t or don’t. Why should 
they, with a soft touch like me 
around? 


If, in the face of these difficulties, 
I can’t make a profit, it proves I’m in- 
competent, improvident and an im- 
becile, and should get a swift kick 
south of the equator. Besides, such 
failure proves the free enterprise sys- 
tem is no good and won’t work. Or, 
if I make a profit, it proves the sys- 
tem is no good because it does work. 
(By the way, Congressman, have you 
any inside dope on why so many 
hitch-hikers thumb free rides on a 
broken down system?) 


(Continued on page 17) 
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PATMAN TELLS STAND ON 
BROKERAGE BILL 


Indicating that S.2190 was a most 
dangerous threat to the great principles 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, Congress. 
man Wright Patman called on NFBA 
members to continue their vigorous oppo- 
sition to the bill without let-up until it 
is defeated. In a _ personal interview 
with the famed Texas Congressman, 
Watson Rogers, NFBA President, was 
told, “I shall put up a very determined 
effort to defeat this bill. If it is passed 
by the Senate and referred to the House 
I shall do all in my power to prevent its 
passage.” The congressman then said 
that all NF BA members, along with the 
many other groups opposed to the bill, 
must continue the fight. 

A definite date for the Senate Judici- 
ary Sub-Committee hearing on the bill 
has not yet been announced, but it is ex- 
pected that this will take place some time 
next week. NFBA officials, as well as 
representatives of other groups, will ap- 
pear before the Committee in opposition 
to the bill. 


SAUERKRAUT DAY SETS RECORD 


With an all-time record outpouring of 
35,000 visitors, the 30th. annual Sauer- 
kraut Day was held at Forreston, Illi- 
nois, September 15 to the accompaniment 
of brass bands, carnival rides, outdoor 
vaudeville acts, whirring raffle wheels 
and shrill outcries of the barkers. 

Biggest drawing card of all, of course, 
was “the largest free meal in the world,” 
with more than two tons of sauerkraut, 
a ton of wieners, and 500 gallons of cof- 
fee given away free to the thousands 
attending. The mile-long parade pre- 
ceding the sauerkraut dinner was replete 
with beautiful floats, pageants of farm 
life and comic subjects. 

U. S. Representative Leo E. Allen of 
Galena, Illinois, delivered the main ad- 
dress of the day, a ringing denunciation 
of government deficit spending, sounding 
a warning to one and all that “unless 
this wild spending is curbed soon, not 
only the United States but the whole 
world will be bankrupt.” 

Marguerite Raymond, 17, a red- 
headed freckle-faced and Irish colleen, 
reigned over the festivities of the day as 
Sauerkraut Queen, having been selected 
for the honor by Alan Ladd, Paramount 
Pictures star. Miss Raymond is said to 
be the first Irish girl ever to win the 
crown in this little predominantly Ger- 
man town. 

Spurred on with band concerts, free 
vaudeville acts, and dancing in the 
streets, the crowd lingered until mid- 
night, with a balmy breeze adding to the 
enjoyment of the day. 
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Protection of Tomatoes from Frost by Radiant Energy 


By C. M. HANSEN and 
A. W. FARRALL’ 


On January 1, 1948, the Agricultural 
Engineering Department of Michigan 
State College, turned over to the indus- 
try for manufacture, complete drawings 
of an infrared, radiant-type frost control 
machine, and demonstrated a full-sized 
model. Much research had been done to 
determine the scope of this machine prior 
to releasing it for manufacture. The 
working model represented two and one- 
half years of research. Since that time, 
many units have been manufactured. 
Many were used in a preliminary field 
test program during the spring of 1948, 
under a wide range of conditions, in nine 
of the eastern and middle western states. 
Results of these tests were very encour- 
aging. Much of the data obtained from 
the field tests were of a rather general 
nature, and it was desirable to obtain 
further accurate and complete informa- 
tion regarding the performance of these 
machines. In order to carry out this 
program, a group of three of the com- 
mercially manufactured units were set 
up and operated in a tomato field on the 
College farm during the fall of 1948. 


OBJECT OF THE TESTS 


The principal objectives of the tests 
were 1) to obtain accurate information 
relative to the temperature at which pro- 
tection from frost damage could be ob- 
tained under field conditions; 2) to de- 
termine the fuel costs per machine, per 
hour; 3) to determine the number: of 
days the growing season would be ex- 
tended through the use of these ma- 
chines; and 4) to study the general oper- 
ating characteristics of the machines. 


PROCEDURE FOR TESTING 


Three of the radiant-type frost preven- 
tion machines were placed in a field hav- 
ing rolling terrain of sandy loam. The 
field had been planted to a Georgia- 
grown variety of Stokesdale tomatoes on 
May 29 and 81, 1948. 


The machines were installed on a 
triangular pattern, having sides of 130 
feet, 128 feet, and 100 feet, respectively, 
in order to study the effect of the differ- 
ent intensities of infrared radiation on 
the crop. Data secured from previous 
tests. showed that this installation would 
give a radiation intensity of not less 
than 80 microvolts, or 2.65 watts per 
square foot, to an area of 1.2 acres. Be- 
tween units “A” and “B”, the intensi- 
ties were not less than 9.93 watts per 
square foot, while there was not less 
than 5.96 and 5.87 watts per square foot 


_ Michigan Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. 31, 
0. 3. 

_*C.M. Hansen is Assistant Professor (Research) 
in Ag: icultural Engineering, and A. W. Farrall is 
Head, Agricultural Engineering Department, of 
Michigsn State College. 
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between units “B” and “C”, and units 
“A” and “C”, respectively. 


FROST CONTROL OPERATION 


The machines were installed in the to- 
mato field on September 20, and checked 
for mechanical deficiencies. It was de- 
termined that the machines were to be 
turned on when the temperature dropped 
to 34° F. They were operated for 4 
hours on the night of October 2 as a 
preliminary operational check. On the 
night of October 3, the machines were 
started at 11:00 o’clock and were oper- 
ated for one hour; at 1:00 a.m., they 
were again turned on and operated con- 
tinuously until 7:20 a.m. October 4. 
On the morning of October 4, the toma- 
toes beyond the infredred influence were 
frosted for the first time. Two Walnut 
trees near the machines, and the topog- 
raphy did influence the frost line; yet, 
frost occurred at a higher elevation than 
the area covered by the machines. On 
this date, the lowest recorded tempera- 
ture was 29° F. The temperature on 
the following night dropped momentarily 
to 28° F., but no further damage was 
noted. 

During the nights of October 4, 5, and 
6, the temperature dropped below 32° F., 
and on each night, the machines were 
operated for several hours. The tem- 
peratures were as follows: 


Time Below Min. Temp. 


Date 32° F. 
Night of Oct. 4........ 5hr.,15 min. 29 
Night of Oct. 5........ 3 hr. 28 
Night of Oct. 6........ 4 hr. 29 


At the end of this period, there was no 
evidence of change in the frost line 


established on Octboer 4. No further 
frosts occurred until the night of Octo- 
ber 13. 

Cold winds on October 13 caused the 
temperature to drop, and the machines 
were started at 12 midnight and oper- 
ated for 8 hours. The temperature was 
below 32° F. for a total of 7% hours. 
It dropped to 26° F. at 6:00 a.m. and re- 
mained there for a 2-hour period. Heavy 
fog accompanied the frost; yet, at no 
time, was there any within the area of 
the machines. The topography again in- 
fluenced the frost line, but the trees no 
longer assisted in warding off damage to 
the plants near them. 

This same cold wave extended through 
the night of October 14, when the tem- 
perature dropped below 32° F. for 7 
hours, with a minimum of 28° F. The 
machines were operated for 9% hours. 

Examination of the tomatoes, during 
the afternoon of October 15, (See 
photos) showed complete protection of 
the plants within a radius of 70 feet 
from a single machine. The intensity of 
radiation at this distance was 2.65 watts 
per square foot, as measured at right 
angles to the radiation with an Eppley 
radiation meter. This indicates that the 
machines could well have been located at 
greater distances apart, thereby protect- 
ing a much greater area. They were so 
close together that the radiation intens- 
ity between units “A” and “B”, for ex- 
ample, was 9.93 watts per square foot or 
greater. An intensity of only 2.65 watts 
was needed to give ample protection 
against the 26° F. temperature. 

Tomatoes on a hill, west of the ma- 
chines, were not severely damaged, ow- 
ing to the difference in elevation. It was 


Appearance of a tomato plant on October 15 at a point 120 feet from a frost 


prevention unit, and out of the effective range. 


Note that the plant has been 


destroyed by several frosts which had occurred. 
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Date and temperature of first killing- 
frost for the past 12 years. 


Year Day of Month -F. 
October 13 26 
October 7 28 
October 1 28 
October 16 30 
October 27 32 
Sept. 29 29 
October 30 33 
October 15 27 
October 3 32 
Sept. 26 32 
October 18 24 


Photograph of plants on October 15 at a point 70 feet from one unit and 90 
feet from another, showing that the leaves and blossoms had not yet been injured 
by a series of frosts, the lowest of which reached a temperature of 26° F. 


noted that there was much white frost 
on the dead stems and leaves throughout 
this hill area. 

The temperature, on October 17, did 
not go above 48° F., because there was 
a “cold front” moving in from the north- 
west. At about 5:30 p.m., the sky cleared 
and the temperature progressed steadily 
down. At 8:00 p.m., the machines were 
started and operated for 1242 hours. The 
cool wind, which was never less than 8 
m.p.h., carried away more heat from the 
stems of the plants than could be re- 
placed by infrared energy. The tem- 
perature dropped, on the morning of 
October 18, to 20° F., and remained there 
for 2 hours. The lowest temperature 
recorded by the Weather Bureau was 
24° F. This reading was taken approxi- 
mately one and one-half miles distant. 
The cold front freeze caused a sharp de- 
marcation of the injured and uninjured 
plants at a radius of 25 feet from the 
machines. 


INFLUENCE OF LOCATION OF 
THERMOMETER UPON 
TEMPERATURE READINGS 

One of the most important facts, again 
emphasized by this experiment, was that 
the temperature, as given by the local 
Weather Bureau, may be several degrees 
warmer than that which actually exists 
on a given field. For example, on the 
night of October 3, the Weather Bureau 
reported a low of 35° F., while on that 
same night tomatoes which were not un- 
der the influence of the machines, were 
destroyed by frost. Temperature re- 
corded in the field, showed a minimum 
of 29° F. for a 4-hour period. This is 
of extreme practical importance because 
it proves that temperatures for truck 
crops and other low-grading vegetation 
must be taken in the field and at a point 
near the ground. In this experiment, 


temperature readings were always taken 
at a point one inch above the ground, 
with exposed thermometers. If depen- 
dence had been placed upon temperature 
readings taken at an elevation, and un- 
der conditions comparable to those of 
the Weather Bureau, or if regular 
Weather Bureau readings had been re- 
lied upon for determining when to start 
the frost prevention machines, the toma- 
toes would have all been completely de- 
stroyed. This difference in readings is 
greater during radiation frosts when no 
appreciable air movement prevails. 


DATES OF FIRST KILLING FROSTS 
IN MICHIGAN 

Usually, there are a number of light 
frosts which precede the first - killing 
freeze. The fall of 1948 was no excep- 
tion and, owing to the use of the radiant- 
type frost prevention units, the growing 
season of the tomatoes in the protected 
area was lengthened by 138 days. Nor- 
mally, the light frosts occur in Septem- 
ber and the number of days of length- 
ened growing season would be much 
more than this. 

On October 18, 1948, the growing sea- 
son in the vicinity of Lansing, Michigan, 
was terminated by a wind-borne freeze 
in which the Weather Bureau tempera- 
ture was recorded as 24° F., but in which 
readings at one inch above the ground in 
the tomato field, showed a temperature 
of 20° F. It is significant that the kill- 
ing frosts, as noted by the East Lansing 
Weather Bureau for the past 12 years, 
show that in only one year since 1937, 
has the temperature dropped to 26° F. 
or below. Usually, it was at 28° to 32° 
F. In all of these instances, it is ex- 
pected that the frost prevention ma- 
chines would have given a good measure 
of protection of tomatoes even against 
the so-called “killing” frost. 
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FUEL CONSIDERATIONS 
Some difficulty was encountered in the 


operation of the three 1947-model frost- 


prevention machines when they were 
checked for field testing. Inasmuch as 
the kerosene was stored in a closed con- 
tainer since the spring of 1948, it was 
felt that the erratic operation might be 
due to some mechanical irregularity. The 
burners were cleaned, and the pumps 
were checked and found to be in excellent 
condition. Further investigation showed 
that fuel obtained recently from a dis- 
tributor made the machines operate 


properly. 
COST OF OPERATION 

Accurate records of fuel consumption 
were kept covering the various tests. It 
was found that, for a total of 53% hours 
of operation, the average hourly con- 
sumption of kerosene was 10.8 gallons 
per machine. With this information, and 
the fact that a radiation intensity of 2.65 
watts per square foot protected tomatoes 
against 26° F. temperatures, it is pos- 
sible to calculate, closely, the cost of 
fuel per acre. When the units are oper- 
ated in groups of three or more, in order 
to take advantage of the overlapping 
radiation from different directions, the 
maximum efficiency will be obtained. 


SUMMARY 

During this series of tests, tomatoes 
under field conditions were successfully 
protected against damage from a radia- 
tion-type frost when the temperature at 
one inch above ground was 26° F., out- 
side of the protected area. 

Tests also showed that a radiation in- 
tensity of 2.65 watts per square foot was 
necessary to give adequate protection at 
26° F., the intensity being measured at 
right angles to the direction of radiation. 

Fuel consumption of the radiant-type, 
infrared, frost-prevention unit: was 108 
gallons of kerosene per hour. 

Kerosene fuel, for these units, must 
meet a certain standard of volatility. 

Temperature measurements must be 
made in the field to be protecte, when 
determining the time to start the radia- 
tion units. All thermometers must be 
exposed to the atmosphere. Weather Bu- 
reau or other readings, taken at a dis- 
tance, do not give a true indication of the 
temperature condition in a given field. 
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NCA ESTIMATING CONVENTION 
ATTENDANCE 


National Canners Association is can- 
vassing its members for the purpose of 
obtaining a preliminary estimate of at- 
tendance of the 1950 convention at At- 
lantic City, and request that the cards be 
returned promptly, as it is important to 
good management of the room assign- 
ment program that this information be 
at hand. The official reservation blank 
will be sent to members later. 


SILVER FIRE 


Nine houses in the labor camp at the 
Leslie, Maryland, plant of Charles B. 
Silver & Son, were destroyed by fire on 
September 12. 


GREENCASTLE APPOINTS 
BROKERS 


Greeneastle (Pa.) Packing Company 
has appointed Kirsher-Herr Brokerage 
Company, newly formed Philadelphia 
brokerage firm to represent them in the 
Philadelphia market. 

Mr. Kirsher has had many years of 
experience in this market and Mr. Herr 
is the former Philadelphia Sales Man- 
ager for the P. J. Ritter Company. 

Greencastle, best known for its pro- 
duction of peas, tomatoes and tomato 
juice, also packs beets, carrots, limas, 
pork and beans, and kidney beans. 


FROZEN ORANGE JUICE PACK 
TO DOUBLE 


Can manufacturers predict that the 
coming pack of frozen orange juice con- 
centrate in Florida will more than double 
the 1948 pack and will exceed 20 million 
gallons and require some 400 million 6 
ounce cans. 


INSECTICIDE TOLERANCE 
HEARING 


The Food & Drug Administration has 
called a public hearing for the purpose 
of establishing insecticidal tolerances on 
fresh fruits and vegetables to be held in 
Room 5140, Federal Security Building, 
3rd Street and Independence Avenue, 
Southwest, Washington, D. C. at 10 
o'clock on the morning of January 17, 
1950. 


N. Y. BROKERS MEET 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, ad- 
dressed a meeting of New York food 
brokc.s held at the headquarters of the 
New York Association of Food Distribu- 
tors ‘his week. Mr. Rogers talked on 
the iniplications of the current move in 
Cong ess to modify the brokerage provi- 
sions of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
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CURTICE ENTERTAINS BROKERS 


Eastern food brokers and sales repre- 
sentatives of Curtice Brothers Company, 
Rochester, New York, have returned to 
their offices after spending a few days 
at the company’s sales conference, which 
included an inspection trip through the 
firm’s canning and freezing plants. Brok- 
ers represented at the conference were: 
Ross B. Yerby Company, New York 
City; Arthur G. Curren Company, Bos- 
ton; John M. Walton Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Walter P. Boos Com- 
pany, Cleveland; A. R. Wagner Organ- 
ization, Philadelphia; Griffith P. Terry 
Company, Albany; and J. L. Fuchs Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 


HUNGERFORD APPOINTS 
BROKER 


Hungerford (Pa.) Packing Company 
has appointed C. A. Titus Company, At- 
lanta, Georgia member of the National 
Food Brokers Association, to represent 
them in that area. The Hungerford line 
consists of stewed onions, tomatoes, 
green and wax beans and midget white 
potatoes. 


MARYLAND BROKERS MEET 


The first meeting of the season of the 
Maryland Food Brokers Association was 
held in Baltimore on Friday, September 
9.. Officers of the Association are George 
Wilcox, President; H. Edwin Jones, Vice- 
President; and Harvey Coulson, Secre- 
tary. 


1IOWA-NEBRASKA DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Iowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association will be 
held at the Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa, November 21 and 22, according to 
word from Secretary Roy Chard. 


RITTER ADDS TOMATO JUICE 


P. J. Ritter Company, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey canners, have added tomato juice 
to their line of catsup, pork and beans, 
butter beans and chili sauce. While to- 


mato juice is not new to the firm, it has 
not been packed for several years. The 
product is being offered in No. 2 cans, 
46 ounce cans, No. 10 cans, and 1 quart 
12 fl. ounce glass. Also added is a heavy 
concentrate tomato puree and fancy to- 
mato paste. 


Watson Rogers, President of the National Food Brokers Association, proudly looks 
over the largest single day’s mailing to leave the NFBA Washington Office. 


Thirty- 


nine mail bags full of nearly 4,000 copies of the new NFBA Directory of members, 
just printed, were dispatched during the first day’s mailing to canners, manufacturers, 
and processors all over America who use the book in making food brokerage appoint- 


ments. 


While Mr. Rogers appraises the Association’s tremendous mailing, Dorothy 


Hazelbaker and LeRoy Newkirk, of the NFBA Office Staff, complete work on bag 
number 39. Executives of business firms can secure a free copy of the Directory direct 
from National Food Brokers Association, 527 Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 
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could not develop individually.” 


at 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Utah. 


CORN CANNERS MEMBERSHIP DRIVE SUCCESSFUL 
MERCHANDISING GROUP NOW A REALITY 


Ninety-six of America’s leading independent corn canners, doing a total busi- 
ness of nearly $25,000,000 a year in corn, have united in the National Committee 
of Independent Corn Canners, a permanent organization established for nation- 
wide merchandising of independent brands of canned corn. 

The Committee membership includes canners from 13 states, and latest reports 
indicate that additional members are in prospect. 

John Kraemer of Sussex, Wisconsin, who is Chairman of the Committee, says 
the principal objective of the group is to develop national merchandising sup- 
port for distributors of members’ corn. 
the independent corn canners can generate merchandising power which they 


He says “Working together nationally, 


The Committee is financed by member subscriptions based on number of cases 
packed. The Committee has retained as managers the Byrne Marcellus Com- 
pany, specialists in trade association management. Committee headquarters are 


Present members are located in Maryland, Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York, 
Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, Wyoming and 


U. S. P. & L. OPENS MINEOLA 
PLANT 


Headed by President W. H. Walters, 
officers and sales personnel of the U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph Company were 
proud hosts to some 800 guests invited 
to celebrate the formal opening of their 
new ultra-modern lithographing plant at 
Mineola, Long Island, New York, Sep- 
tember 19 and 20. 

The one story building of brick, con- 
crete and glass brick construction is a 
model of efficiency and design calculated 
to promote maximum speed and economy 
in the production of color lithographed 
packaging and advertising materials. 
From a railroad siding accommodating 
four to five cars, raw stock moves in an 
uninterrupted flow through temperature 
and humidity controlled, storage, press, 
bronzing and varnishing rooms on out 
through the cutters and back through 
storage to the railroad cars. 

The equipment, as new and modern as 
the building itself, includes giant four 
color presses, two color presses, cutters, 
paperboard cutters, and creasers for the 
manufacture of folding cartons. The 


Art Department is spacious, temperature 
controlled and expertly lighted to pro- 
duce the highest quality workmanship. 
The camera, reportedly the largest in the 
industry, is equipped with the most mod- 
ern gadgets to reproduce an original in 
finest detail. The latest and largest 
plate making equipment is employed. 

Construction of the building was com- 
pleted last year and production opera- 
tions have been gradually transferred 
from the company’s former plant in 
Brooklyn, New York, which will even- 
tually be abandoned. 

The Mineola plant is one of six stra- 
tegically located U. S. P. & L. plants. 
Other plants are located at Baltimore, 
Maryland; Cincinnati, Ohio; Erie, Penn- 
sylvania; St. Charles, Illinois; and Red- 
wood City, California. The company 
manufactures a wide range of packag- 
ing and advertising materials including 
labels, wrappers, folding cartons, point 
of sales displays, outdoor posters and 
direct mail literature. Twenty four sales 
and service offices are maintained in 
principal cities throughout the United 
States. Executive offices of the com- 
pany are in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Main Entrance to the New U. S. Printing & Lithographing Plant, Mineola, N. Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
SALES GROUP HOLDS ANNUAL 
MEETING 


Chairman Wirt S. Winebrenner of the 
D. E. Winebrenner Company, Hanover, 
presided at the first Annual Meeting of 
the Sales Development Group of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association held 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
September 20. 

First order of business concerned the 
acceptance of Consumers Packing Com- 
pany of Lancaster, packers of lima 
beans, and the Brandywine Mushroom 
Corporation of West Chester, packers 
of mushrooms, to membership in the 
group. 

Since there have been no cancellation 
of subscriptions within the group, it now 
enjoys a membership representing a 100 
per cent increase over the charter list 
of October 1, 1948. 

The Executive Committe, having now 
performed its function, was discharged 
with appreciation, and the group will 
now operate as a committee of the whole 
with each subscribing member voting at 
quarterly meetings. 

New and enlarged public relations ac- 
tivities will now be engaged in, all within 
the scope of the original proposals. 

Mr. Winebrenner was unanimously re- 
elected Chairman and E. J. Laucks con- 
tinues as Director of Sales Development, 
with offices at 25 N. Duke Street, York, 
Pennsylvania. 


NEILSON JOINS STOKELY 
F. D. Neilson, Southeastern District 
Sales Manager for the Minnesota Valley 
Canning Company, has resigned to head 
up the new Institutional Food Depart- 
ment of Stokely-Van Camp. 


ADDS LIMA BEANS 
Winter King Packing Company, Mod- 
esto, California, has added lima beans 
to its canned food production this season. 


FRED C. PRATT 
Word is just received of the death on 
July 31 of Fred C. Pratt, owner and 
manager of the J. W. Pratt Company, 
Farmington, Maine canners. The busi- 
ness will be continued as usual. 


STARTS SAUCE RUN 
Morris April Bros. has started cran- 
berry sauce canning operations at its 
new cannery at Tuckahoe, N. J., which 
went into operation originally late last 
season. 


TO ATTEND WORLD HEALTH 
CONFERENCE 

Dr. Karl Meyer, director of the Hooper 
Foundation at the Medical Center of the 
University of California in San Fran- 
cisco, has left for Geneva, Switzerland to 
attend a conference of the World Health 
Organization. He is an authority on 
botulinus. 
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CROP REPORTS 


BEANS 


NEW JERSEY, Sept. 15—Snap Beans: 
Supplies are increasing as more plant- 
ings become available. Quality is con- 
siderably better than that of the poor 
summer crop. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Sept. 15 — Snap 
Beans: Planting of the early fall crop 
is completed but due to rainy weather 
planting was delayed and the crop is 
about two weeks behind normal. 


VIRGINIA, Sept. 15—Snap Beans: Early 
pickings are not of the best quality. 
Later pickings are expected to be of 
much better quality and movement in 
volume will come about September 20. 


TOMATOES 


ARLINGTON, IND., Sept. 19—Tomatoes: 
Very sorry sight. Acreage was equal to 
last year but yields will average about 
half or 4 tons per acre. Rutgers are all 
badly cracked, in most cases all around 
the fruit. Our pack will not be quite 
half of what we expected. 


AGRICULTURE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 20 — Toma- 
toes: Haven’t had that good weather we 
have been waiting for, and as a result, 
no change in our crop and pack pros- 
pects, except possibly downward. If 
present fair weather continues, it is 
possible that receipts might increase and 
quality improve, but no chance of a big 
come back as crop is too far gone. From 
reports from other sections it would 
seem safe to say that the pack for the 
entire country would be down from 25 to 
30 per cent from last year. New York 
still has pretty good prospects. The Tri- 
States much less than expected; the 
Ozarks the same; Ohio might be a little 
better than Indiana; California down 25 
per cent. Prices for tomatoes, juice, 
catsup and puree are all gradually work- 
ing upward. 


ROANOKE, IND., Sept. 19—-Tomatoes: 50 
per cent crop. 


NEWARK, MD., Sept. 19—Tomatoes: All 
finished; crop about 65 per cent. 


PORT HURON, MICH., Sept 16—Toma- 
toes: Looks like the poorest crop in many 
years. Expect about 50 per cent of nor- 
mal. Early picking only fair quality. 


Later picking good but small. Acreage 
down 25 per cent from 1948. $1.50 toma- 
toes seem to be certain in the near fu- 
ture. $1.50 catsup is already a reality, 
with market stiffening daily. Any buyer 
who does not cover is not being realistic. 
Tomatoes are very short and while we 
have excellent quality now, there are 
only a few tons left. 


PANDORA, OHIO, Sept. 20—Tomatoes: 
Expect only about 40 per cent of last 
year. Crop damaged greaiiy by heat 
this summer. Tomatoes received so far 
are of very poor quality compared to 
other years. Don’t expect much in Octo- 
ber. 


BRADFORD, OHIO, Sept. 17—Tomatoes: 
We are down slightly from 1948 acres 
having out 140 acres in 1948 and 125 
acres in 1949. We pack tomatoes and 
tomato products. We attempted to run 
No. 2 Fancy and No. 2 Extra Standard 
peeled tomatoes but gave it up because 
we could not hold up the grade due to a 
large percentage being too green. Our 
yield per acre so far has been about 3 


(Continued on page 17) 
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ALL CANS?" 
Yes— fills almost every product that can be handled! 
If it were put to a vote, we believe this would be 


nominated the most useful machine for Canners of 
a general line—and for Specialty Canners, too. 


FMC HAND PACK FILLER | 


With this versatile filler, cans are fed continuously, 
automatically placed in accurate register with the 
filling openings and filled rapidly without spilling. 
Many accessories (such as the Automatic Juicing 
Attachment) are available to widen still further the 
range of this machine's usefulness. 


FILLING ATTACHMENT 


Adding this screw-feed Filling Hopper, makes the 
machine practically automatic, and adaptable for 
filling many specialty products, such as diced and 
sliced vegetables, shoestring potatoes, etc. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


National And International Developments Of 
The Week Will Have Bearing On Canned 
Foods Market—Devaluation—Labor Crisis 
—A & P Suit—S.2190—Corn Canners 
Organize—Pack Estimated. 


BEARINGS — Pricewise there were 
but few developments in the canned foods 
market this past week. But develop- 
ments occurred in both the National and 
International picture, the results of 
which cannot help but have an important 
bearing on canned foods markets in the 
future. Not in order of importance, for 
that would be impossible to determine, 
these developments include: 1.—Devalua- 
tion in the Sterling area; 2.—The labor 
crisis in steel, coal, automobile and other 
industries; 3.—The F.T.C. suit instituted 
against A & P; 4—The impending hear- 
ings on S.2190, the Senate bill that 
would permit brokerage to buyers and 
which, naturally, has the industry in a 
turmoil. Not all of these should be men- 
tioned in the same breath perhaps, for 
some are vastly more important than 
others to the canning industry. Each of 
them, however, will have its own par- 
ticular effect on the market considera- 
tions to come. 


DEVALUATION—For the time being 
at least, devaluation promises to have 
little effect, for exports of canned food 
are, and have been, at minimum levels 
the past year or two. In the long run 
fruits, especially peaches and citrus, will 
be the hardest hit. 


LABOR CRISIS—The labor crisis is 
a tough one to figure at this writing. If 
there are extended shutdowns the whole 
economy will be thrown into reverse. If 
another round of wages and other bene- 
fits gets under way, progress in reducing 
the cost of living and restoring confi- 
dence to industry will be nipped in the 
bud. A most serious crisis of this kind 
cannot help but promote and aggravate 
uncertainty in all market circles. 


THE A & P SUIT—The suit insti- 
tuted last Thursday, September 15, 
would break the A & P into seven inde- 
pendent units. Most canners would like 
to see the government win this one. The 
economic power and coercive buying 
pressure of the large chains have kept 
the canned foods marts in turmoil for 
years. What chance has an independent 
business concern competing or doing 
business with an octopus that can afford 
to do business on a 1 to 1% per cent 
profit? What chance would a consumer 
have for independence in jobs or buying 
selection or a fair price once independent 
competition has been wiped out. There 
are various estimates about the amount 
of business done by the chains. The Mil- 
waukee Journal Consumer Aanalysis of 
1949 shows that independent grocery 
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stores did 53.3 per cent of the business in 
1938 as compared to 33.5 per cent esti- 
mated in 1949. While A & P sales alone 
rose from 24.5 per cent in 1938 to 38.1 
per cent, estimated in 1949. If the trend 
continues, more competitive areas and a 
corresponding high price to the consumer 
will multiply while arbitrary, take it or 
leave it prices to canners will increase. 


S$.2190—Much of the above applies to 
8.2190. In addition brokers would be 
put out of business except that they 
might take a job for the octopus at the 
chains’ well known level of wages. More 
than that, if the Bill becomes law, can- 
ners will be denied active selling repre- 
sentation in about 50 per cent of the 
market, for no broker will be able to 
afford to spend his time making a sale 
and get no return. Canned foods pack- 
ers know what this bill means to them 
from past experience. We cannot over- 
emphasize its importance. Make your 
position known to your congressional 
representatives now. 


CORN—We had intended to forego 
comments about individual commodities 
this week. But the news that indepen- 
dent corn canners have put over their 
membership drive for a merchandising 
organization is important. It cannot help 
but improve the market outlook for that 
commodity and result in the movement 
of many more cases of corn. 

Another important consideration for 
this commodity is the first more or less 
official estimation of the 1949 corn pack 
by Corn Canners Service Bureau Secre- 
tary Harvey Burr, who is in better posi- 
tion to estimate than any other one per- 
son. His figure is 28,800,00 cases 
basis 2’s. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Devaluation And Labor Trouble Cause Un- 
easiness—Outlook Uncertain—Pink Salmon 
Pack Overbalances Scarcity Of Reds—Maine 
Sardines Strong—Some Holes In Eastern To- 
mato Market—Cranberry Openings—Citrus 
Quiet—Devaluation Stirs Lobster Market— 
Cherry Demand Holding Well—Mushroom 
Canners Name Openings As Packing Gets 
Underway — Corn Demand Slow As Peas 
Show Improvement. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 23, 1949 


THE SITUATION—Trading develop- 
ments in the canned food market, while 
largely routine, were nevertheless decide- 
ly interesting for there were quite a few 
instances where despite repeated reports 
of tightening supplies, sales were made 
at prices below expectations. The un- 
settlement in nearly all markets resulting 
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from the devaluation of currency in 
many countries of the world, the threat- 
ened extended coal strike and the pros- 
pects of a steel and automobile workers 
walk-out were all factors adding uncer- 
tainty to the market. Still there was 
no great selling pressure and in some 
instances, so called “smart buyers” were 
reported as disposed to take quantities, 
suggesting some future stock accumula- 
tion. 


THE OUTLOOK—The outlook is any- 
one’s guess. Should the strike clouds 
clear and the devaluation moves get 
settled, the feeling in many quarters was 
that the buying movement which ap- 
peared to have started with the turn of 
the Labor Day holiday may once again 
get underway. Eventually all of these 
will become market factors, but at this 
writing it would seem that this will take 
some time. However, in view of the 
estimated low buyers’ inventories, the 
disposition to maintain prices and the 
belief that replacements on a_ rather 
broad scale will be necessary, the general 
market position leans slightly to the 
optimistic side many interests feel. These 
interests also point to the prospects of 
important demand when the devaluation 
moves reach the back pages of the news- 
papers and the season advances to the 
point where holiday requirements must 
be taken care of. 


TUNA—There is a disposition in some 
quarters to get bearish on this market. 
This move is primarily due to the fear 
that Peru, Brazil, Chili and maybe the 
Argentine may cut their currency, along 
with the sterling move. Such action 
some traders felt may bring cheaper 
offerings of Peruvian tuna. However, 
so far this is just a supposition. The 
Peruvian tuna market was quoted at 
$14.50 for fancy solid pack light meat, 
basis 48/7 oz. ex-warehouse. Fancy 
solid pack bonito was offered, also spot, 
at $11.50 per case for 48/7 oz. On spot, 
California fancy solid light meat tuna 
halves, was offered at $13.25 per case, 
while fancy albacore, Northwest was 
$15.50 to $16.00 per case, f.o.b. 


SALMON — Pink salmon declined to 
$17.00 per case, 1s tall, f.o.b. and $10.50 
for halves, the low of the movement. 
Reds are scarce and while some were 
offering 1s tall at $26.50, f.o.b., the ma- 
jority were asking $27.00. On halves, 
the market was nominal at $16.00. Total 
Alaska salmon pack which is now prac 
tically completed was reported at 4,217, 
702 cases, as of September 10. Last 
year the pack to date was 3,913,041 
cases. Reds fell sharply compared with 
the pack of last year, with the total 963,- 
115 cases, against 1,633,899 cases for the 
same period a year ago. Pink pack was 
2,584,873 cases while last year the pack 
was 1,295,061 cases. There is still to 
follow a limited Fall pack of chums. 
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SARDINES—Maine sardines were in 
the same position as recent weeks. <A 
strong market at $8.50 a case for key- 
less, quarter, cottonseed oil, and prac- 
tically no fish running. The pack this 
year is now around 1,000,000 cases be- 
low 1948 at this period. West Coast ad- 
vices indicate that there may be some 
easiness to opening prices in pilchards 
compared with earlier estimates, when 
the season opens October 1, in Southern 
California. The catch in sections has 
been good, in parts of the North. The 
market has been holding around $7.00 
for 1s ovals tomato or mustards, but 
many traders feel that a lower price 
basis is almost sure to occur. 


TOMATOES — This market has not 
acted as well as many interests felt it 
would earlier in the season. While there 
were some reports of standard 2s, Mary- 
land, being offered at $1.15, and others 
that the market had advanced to $1.20. 
Actually sales were made here basis 
Maryland cannery at $1.10, f.o.b. Sell- 
ers were asking $1.55 for 2%s and $5.50 
for 10s. Quality, however was reported 
questionable at this basis. There ap- 
peared to be a little better trend to the 
California market, where $1.60 was 
quoted for standard 2's. 
ests viewed the market position as re- 


Some inter- 


flecting the necessity of some packers to 
obtain money as their season drew to a 
close. In view of this trend, many felt 
that there would follow a better basis as 
the season advanced. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — Opening 
prices were within the range of $1.40 to 
$1.50, f.o.b. New Jersey packing plants, 
with indications of a large crop. How- 
ever, this move was followed by offer- 
ings at about 10c a doz. cheaper by other 
canners. The season has just about got- 
ten underway and the trade is studying 
the movement sharply as to buyers in- 
dications. 


CITRUS JUICES—The market is in 
a rather quiet position at the moment. 
There was no change in the general sell- 
ing schedule with sweetened and un- 
sweetened orange held at $1.90 and 
$1.62% for 300s. Blended was $1.87% 
for 2s and $4.00 for 46 oz., while grape- 
fruit juice sweetened commanded $1.25 
and $2.75 respectively. Some leading in- 
terests now maintain that the new pack 
will get underway about two weeks later 
than originally predicted. 


LOBSTER—Devaluation of the Cana- 
dian dollar brought all sorts of rumors 
into the market as regards probable 


Canadian packer quotations on new 
packs. There were still offerings cn spot 
at $7.25 to $7.50 for halves, however, but 
buying interest was limited. 


SWEET CHERRIES — Most reports 
indicated that the demand was holding 
well, especially for the light sweet vari- 
eties. For fancy Royal Anne’s 214s, sell- 
ers were asking $3.25 and $3.00 for 
choice, while dark sweet was quoted at 
$3.20 for fancy and $2.95 for choice, 
f.o.b. cannery. 


MUSHROOMS—New packing season 
in Delaware and Pennsylvania is sched- 
uled to get started. There were offer- 
ings of buttons, 24/2 oz. at $1.90 sliced 
at $1.65 and 24/4 oz. at $3.25 and $3.05 
respectively, f.o.b. factory. No indica- 
tion as to probable demand was indi- 
cated, although some sellers stated that 
there has been a rather good request 
throughout the late summer. 


CORN—The demand for corn general- 
ly has been slow outside of the usual 
call for nationally advertised brands. 
Many feel that the market is overpriced. 
Fancy whole kernel golden was still of- 
fered on the average of $1.40 for 2s, 
f.o.b. mid-west and $1.45 f.o.b. Maryland 
cannery. There was an idea in some 
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FOOD: 


CITRUS JUICE 


Higher Quality 


at a Lower Cost 
With the CRCO Vacuum Steam Heater Ex- 


changer for sterilization and cooking—and the 
CRCO Finisher to remove the solids, a clearer, 
finer-flavored citrus juice can be had with conse- 
quent lower labor costs—thus insuring a greater 
margin of profit for the processor. 
stallation is practically automatic and requires 
but little attention. 


CRCO HEAT EXCHANGER 


CRCO Vacuum Steam Pre-Heaters provide a direct, rapid, 
efficient and yet inexpensive method for processing juices. Oper- 
ating on a continuous flow principle, they shorten the times be- 
tween extraction and filling to a minimum—destroy enzymes 
whose activities would otherwise be detrimental to appearance, flavor and keeping 
quality of the juice—and deliver the hot juice to the filling machine without con- 
tamination. Entirely automatic steam and temperature controls. 


FINISHER TO REMOVER SOLIDS 


CRCO Finishers efficiently remove pulp, seeds, bits of peel, etc. from the extracted 
juice which otherwise would injure its appearance and flavor. 
squeezing pressure which can be accurately controlled according to the density of the 
Positively no grinding action to impair the flavor of the 
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MARKET NEWS 


quarters that less standard corn will be 
packed in the mid-west this season. 


PEAS—Improvement in the demand 
was noted in quite a few markets, but 
the offerings remained on a basis well 
above the buying level. There was no 
change in the general price position with 
fancy 2 sieve Alaskas, 2s f.o.b. Wisconsin 
offered at $2.25 and standard 4 sieve, 
Alaskas, f.o.b. at $1.00. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Rapid Turnover Keeps Buyers Coming Back 
—Adjustment In Pinks Features Salmon— 
Substantial Business On Apple Sauce—Ris- 
ing Market On Tomatoes And Products— 
Difficult To Find Replacements On Citrus 
Juice—Some Business In Corn. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 22, 1949 


THE MARKET — Business continues 
to move through in pretty fair volume in 
Chicago this week, with the demand 
rather broad, covering a good segment of 
the canned goods field. There is no 
apparent weakening in the hand-to- 
mouth buying policy which has governed 
for the past year or so, but reports from 
the wholesale trade indicate that busi- 
ness is quite good with merchandise 
turning over in good shape so that they 
are being forced into the market quite 
regularly. The picture on price levels 
has not been seriously disturbed and is 
maintaining equilibrium, with declines 
on some items being balanced by 
strength in others. Although there is 
still a good deal of confusion in the buy- 
ers’ minds as to what is going to hap- 
pen on prices on a lot of items, never- 
theless it is definitely true that there 
is a much better tone to the market than 
there has been for a number of months 
past, and there is a general feeling that 
business as a whole is on the upswing. 


SALMON—The main news in salmon 
this week has of course been the drop- 
ping of price levels on tall pinks to $17.00 
f.o.b. factory by all the factors in the 
field. These price reductions have been 
met and buyers have been covered on 
their shipments in transit and recent 
arrivals. This matter of guaranteeing 
prices on salmon until arrival, and in 
many cases from 30 to 60 days after 
arrival, is becoming more widely spread 
all the time and bids fair to become 
standard procedure. The pink run has 
developed phenomenally and the outlook 
is for a very heavy production of this 
particular item. On the other hand tall 
reds are extremely strong and extreme- 
ly scarce at prices ranging from $25.00 
to $27.00, and halves reds are very firm 
at $15.00. Chums are holding reasonably 
well at levels from $16.00 to $16.50 and 
are reported to be in not too plentiful 
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supply. Tall cohoes are being offered at 
prices from $21.00 to $22.00, with halves 
at around $12.50 to $13.00. 


APPLE SAUCE—There has been a 
good deal of movement in apple sauce 
here during the past week or so and some 
substantial business has been done. No. 
2 fancy sauce from all sections has been 
sold at basis of $1.25 f.o.b. factory, with 
a couple of exceptions. At least one 
packer with only a small quantity avail- 
able is known to have quoted prices 
around 5c to 10c under this, but is also 
reported to be completely sold up. On 
the other hand one or two New York fac- 
tors are reported to be asking $1.30 to 
$1.35. There has been a good quantity 
of extra standard or near fancy apple 
sauce sold in the market here at prices 
ranging from $1.10 to $1.15 on No. 2. 
Buyers as a whole are saying that they 
have no confidence in the current price 
level on No. 2 fancy apple sauce, but, 
on the other hand, the movement is good 
and inasmuch as the new pack is coming 
in on a bare market, purchasing never- 
theless is going on in full swing. 


TOMATOES—Reports from the toma- 
to producing sections continue to be very 
discouraging and the market is definitely 
on the upgrade. So far as tomato juice 
is concerned, a number of factors in 
tomato juice have raised their prices on 
strictly fancy 46 oz. to levels of $2.25. 
There is still some juice available at 
$2.00, but it is expected that the whole 
market will move up to $2.25 within the 
very near future, according to reports 
from the producing sections. No. 2 extra 
standard tomatoes are being quoted at 
prices around $1.50 and some offerings 
down to around $1.40. No. 2 standard 
are generally quoted around $1.30. How- 
ever, there are very few people in the 
tomato business today who are particu- 
larly anxious to sell as all indications are 
for a strong and rising market, and the 
supply is definitely going to be short. 
14 oz. fancy catsup is being sold at $1.45 
f.o.b. factory and some extra standard 
reportedly available at $1.30, although 
in fairly limited quantities. 


CITRUS JUICES — Citrus juice has 
become next to impossible to find at this 
point, and most buyers here are running 
rather low on stock, and finding it im- 
possible to replace. No general prices 
are being quoted at this time. 


CORN—Some business is going on in 
the market here on corn, with No. 2 
fancy cream style golden selling at a 
range from about $1.45 to $1.50 and No. 
2 fancy whole kernel at around the same 
level. No. 2 extra standard cream style 
is reportedly quoted at around $1.10 to 
$1.15 and there is some business on this 
item. No. 10 strictly fancy whole kernel 
golden is selling well at $8.00 f.o.b. Wis- 
consin factory and the market appears 
to be firm at that level. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Fairly Well Stabilized—Crop Re- 
ports—Heavy Tonnage Of No. 1 Peaches 
Canned, Cal Pack’s Formal Opening Prices 
—Beans Firm—Tomato Packing At Peak— 
Heavy Pack Of Pinks Cause Downward Ad- 
justment In Salmon—Sardine Fishing Good. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 22, 1949 


THE SITUATION—The canned food 
market now seems fairly well stabilized, 
with fewer price changes than in some 
time. The distributing trade no longer 
complains that prices are too high, other 
than on a few items that are in light 
supply, and is cooperating on promotions 
designed to move goods in volume. The 
eanning of fruit is grinding to a close 
in California and the handling of toma- 
toes is approaching its peak. 


CROPS—The report of the California 
Crop Reporting Service directs attention 
to the fact that weather conditions were 
ideal for the fruit harvest in August. 
Apples sized well and a harvest of 9,296,- 
000 bushels is indicated, about one third 
being Gravensteins. The apricot crop is 
placed at about 180,000 tons, or well be- 
low the 10-year average. Despite the 
elimination of some fruit to comply with 
the size regulations imposed, production 
of cling peaches was about 589,000 tons. 
A total production of 270,000 tons of 
freestones was forecast. Olives are 
estimated at 44 per cent of a full crop, 
or less than last year, when about 62,000 
tons were harvested. Estimates of pear 
production increased as the season ad- 
vanced and is placed at 322,000 tons for 
Bartletts and 46,000 for other varieties. 
A considerable volume has gone to waste 
for lack of suitable markets. Prunes are 
a lighter crop than last year and much 
lighter than the 10-year average. Grapes 
are a heavy crop at 2,870,000 tons and 
have matured earlier than last year. So 
far there has been no damage from rain. 


PEACHES — The canning of cling 
peaches is almost over for the season, al- 
though there is still a tonnage in cold 
storage that will go into the regular pack 
unless pineapple is secured in the near 
future for the manufacture of fruit cock- 
tail, for which the peaches have been set 
aside. To September 10th, 487,000 gross 
tons had been delivered to canners, of 
which 461,582 tons proved No. 1 fruit. 
The canned pack to this date consisted 
of 15,981,163 cases of regular peaches, 
4,518,184 cases of fruit cocktail, 503,176 
of fruits for salad, 106,294 of mixed 
fruits and 432,651 of spiced and sweet 
pickles. These are figured on a No. 2% 
basis. A total of 15,569 tons were used 
in the making of baby foods. 

A feature of the week has been the 
naming on the part of the California 
Packing Corporation of formal opening 
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prices on yellow cling peaches, fruit 
cocktail and fruits for salad. These 
prices are right in step with the tenta- 
tive prices that have been in effect. In 
peaches, Del Monte and featured brand 
halves and sliced are offered at $2.35 a 
joze in No. 2's, with No. 2%s glass, 
halves at $2.65. No. 303 halves and 
sliced, $1.50 and No. 10s $7.75. Other 
brands and grades are No. 2's stand- 
ard halves and sliced, $2.00, and No. 10 
halves and sliced, $6.85. Withdrawn are 
buffet sliced and No. 10 water, pie and 
solid pack pie fruit. Del Monte and 
featured brands fruit cocktail are priced 
at $3.15 for No. 2'%s, $1.87% for No. 
303; $1.15 for buffet and $10.60 for No. 
10s. Fruits for salad, $4.10 for No. 2% 
glass and $2.45 for No. 303 tin. One- 
half of orders are for shipment prior to 
December 31, with the balance prior to 
February 15, 1950. The suggestion is 
being passed on to brokers that present 
factors and conditions are ideal for sales, 
with grocers’ inventories—wholesale, re- 
tail, chain and supermarket—now at a 
very low point and in need of being 
built up. 


BEANS — The green bean market 
seems firm, although a surplus is in evi- 
dence on the higher grades. This is 


the first time this has happened to Cali- 
fornia canners and has enabled one or 
two operators to revise allotments up- 
ward. These prefer to see the surplus 
on the quality pack, rather than other- 
wise. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes have been 
pouring in on canners and the season be- 
ing early, the pack to date is well ahead 
of that of last year to a corresponding 
period. Receipts of canning tomatoes 
amounted to 80,670 tons for the week 
ended September 9, bringing total re- 
ceipts for the season up to 140,044 tons. 
Total receipts as of this same date last 
year were but 43,012 tons. Deliveries 
are running to unusually high quality, as 
has been the case this year with most 
fruits. The market is rather difficult to 
quote as prices are running quite a wide 
range, with branded lines getting quite 
a strong play. A San Jose canner who 
has built up quite a business on company 
brands is meeting no difficulty in making 
sales of top brands, as follows: No. 2s, 
$1.80; No. 10s, $6.60; No. 2% puree, 
1.06, $2.15; No. 10, $6.85; 6 oz. tomato 
paste, $6.50, and No. 10 tomato paste, 
$11.00. 


SALMON—The canned salmon mar- 
ket is reacting to the heavy pack of 


pinks in Alaska and prices on both pinks 
and chums have been readjusted down- 
ward by most operators. As of Septem- 
ber 10 the pack of all species in Alas- 
ka had mounted to 4,217,703 cases, with 
pinks accounting for 2,584,874 cases, or 
almost double last year’s figures. All 
other species were a smaller pack than 
in 1948. One of the large operators has 
reduced the price of pinks from $18.00 
to $17.00, and has also brought the price 
of chums down $1.00 a case. 


SARDINES — Fishermen are having 
good success locating sardines in the 
Monterey district and are bringing in 
from 2,000 to 3,000 tons a day. The pack 
there for the season to September 11 
amounted to 222,561 cases, despite the 
fact that fishermen were out less than 
one-half of the time. A featured brand 
which always commands a premium, is 


* quoting at $8.00 for 1-lb. ovals on the 
_ basis of the 48-case, with the buffet size 
‘ at $9.00. 


BROKERS DIRECTORY MAILED 


The new issue of the National Food 
Brokers Association Directory was mailed 
to manufacturers, canners and proces- 
sors, and to Association members, last 
week, 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 
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LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


ROBINS STRINGLESS BEAN SLITTER 


Manufacturers 


Food Processing Machinery 


A. K. ROBINS & C0., INC. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Increased For The Week 
But Pack In Low Gear For The Year — 
Weather Too Hot For Oysters—Slight In- 
crease In Hard Crab Production, 1948 
Pack Figures. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 22, 1949 


SHRIMP — Production of shrimp in 
this section increased 5,205 barrels last 
week over the previous week as 15,001 
barrels were produced last week and 
9,796 barrels the previous week. The 
canneries too received 2,672 more bar- 
rels shrimp last week than the previous 
one and the amounts were 6,473 barrels 
last week and 3,801 the previous week. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing September 16, 1949 were as follows: 
Louisiana 7,833 barrels, including 5,326 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 1,318 
barrels, including 913 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama 397 barrels, including 234 
barrels for canning; Florida (Gulf 
area) 70 barrels and Texas 5,383 bar- 
rels. 

As reported by all Market News Of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 471,140 pounds and 
were approximately 730,000 pounds more 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 433,430 pounds less 
than one year ago. 

The cold storage holdings of frozen 
shrimp were 1,469,081 pounds. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 27,020 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending September 10, 
1949 which brought the pack for the 
season to 170,890 standard cases of 
which amount Alabama and Mississippi 
packed 47,519 standard cases and Louisi- 
ana 123,371 standard cases. 

The Fall shrimp pack so far this sea- 
son has moved in low gear notwithstand- 
ing that the fishing fleet is larger than 
usual, but most of the boats recently 
have returned empty, and claim the 
shrimp have simply disappeared. 

The price of new pack canned shrimp, 
production supervised by U. 8S. Food & 
Drug Administration is $3.50 dozen for 
broken; $3.75 dozen for small; $4.25 
dozcn for medium; $4.65 dozen for large 
and $4.95 dozen for jumbo in 48/5 ounce 
buffet tins, f.o.b. cannery. 

Fancy Cleaned Shrimp (Back Vein 
Removed) $5.75 dozen for fancy medi- 
um; $6.25 dozen for fancy large and 
$6.75 for fancy jumbo in 48/5 ounce 
buffet tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


OYSTERS — With the thermometer 
rising to 87 and 90 degrees this is ice 
and ice-cream weather and certainly not 
oyster weather because oyster is a cold 
weather food, partly because they are 
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fatter and they stay fresh longer in cold 
weather. 

However, unlike fresh oysters, canned 
oysters are just as fat and fresh in the 
hot Summer days as in January because 
they are canned in cold weather when 
the oyster is fat and at its best. 

The price of canned oysters is $4 per 
dozen in 48/4%% ounces buffet tins and 
$5.50 per dozen for 48/6% ounce picnic 
tins f.o.b. cannery. 


HARD CRABS—There was a slight 
increase in the production of hard crabs 


— 


last week over the previous week as 
153,970 pounds hard crabs were pro. 
duced last week and 145,380 pounds the 
previous week or a difference of 8,590 
pounds. This is in Louisiana as no other 
areas reported. 


The price of new pack processed crab 
meat is $3.95 per dozen for 48/61 ounce 
Clawmeat (Dark Meat) ; $4.95 per dozen 
for 48/6% ounce Whitemeat and $5.95 
per dozen for 48/6% ounce Jumbo Lump, 
(White Lumps) all f.o.b. cannery. 


CALENDAR OF 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 1, 1949 
—Annual Convention Texas Canners As- 
sociation, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio. 


OCTOBER 12-15, 1949—16th Annual 
Meeting, National Association of Food 
Chains, Statler & Mayflower Hotels, 
Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 17, 1949—Pineapple Stand- 
ards Hearing, Federal Security Bldg., 
Room 5439, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 20-22, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 28, 1949—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, II. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1949—Dinner Meet- 
ing, Old Guard Society, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-15, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949— 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 


sociation, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 


Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


EVENTS 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De. 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 138-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-25, 1950—Annual Con. 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 28-24, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Ass0- 
ciation, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Nationa] Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-31, 1950—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 4, 1950— 
Frozen Food Industries Convention, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, III. 

MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 15-17, 1950 — Annual! Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Ass0- 
ciation, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 


Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 11) 


tons per acre and we have abandoned 
thre--fourths of our acreage as finished. 
Theie are no green tomatoes left in these 
field to develop even though weather 
conditions should become ideal. Right 
now we are having very cool nights, 
which spreads pickings at least 10 days 
apart. Do not think it possible to aver- 
age 4 tons per acre this season. Last 
year we averaged 10.5 tons per acre with 
some acreage producing 20 tons per acre. 


OTHER ITEMS 


ARLINGTON, IND., Sept. 19—Corn: Can- 
ning is completed. Had 11 per cent 
greater acreage than in 1948. Yield was 
lower and we finished with 6 per cent 
less canned corn. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 20— Corn: 
Pack completed with about a two ton 
yield. The quality is above normal and 
prices are just about steady. 


NEW JERSEY, Sept. 15—Spinach: Most 
of the fall fresh market acreage is in 
the Great Meadows and Northeast Jer- 
sey areas where movements of good qual- 
ity spinach are increasing daily. Excel- 
lent growing weather has prevailed dur- 
ing September and heavier supplies are 
expected in late September. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Sept. 15 — Spinach: 
The large acreage of fall spinach in the 


Bucks-Philadelphia area is generally in 
good condition. Some of the earlier fields 
have spotted stands, but later plantings 
have germinated well. Heavier supplies 
will be available late in September and 
increase through early October. 

LINDSAY, CALIF., Sept. 12 — Olives: 
Probably about 55 to 60 per cent of a 
normal crop. Pack of canned ripe olives 
will be a larger proportion of ordinary 
pack than this as sizes will be good. By- 
products and other uses than canned ripe 
olives will be less. 


HIRSCH BUYS MICHIGAN PLANT 


Hirsch Brothers & Company, Louis- 
ville Kentucky, has bought the proper- 
ties of the Klein Pickle Company at 
Rothburg, Michigan. The Louisville 
business will be expanded to market the 
products of the Rothburg plant. The 
Klein Pickle Company will continue its 
business at Cleveland. 


APPLE PIE FILLING 


New Era (Mich.) Canning Company 
is introducing a new product called “Pie- 
Ready”, which is an apple pie filling of 
sliced apples in a heavy stabilized syrup 
with added spice. Chester Ray, com- 
pany President, feels that the new prod- 
uct is a perfect companion item for the 
numerous pie crust mixes now on the 
market and expects ready acceptance. 


APPOINTS AD AGENCY 


W. N. Clark Company, Rochester, New 
York, has appointed Charles L. Rumrill 
& Company, Rochester advertising agen- 
cy, to handle its advertising. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: 


(Continued from page 6) 


So you see, Congressman, I’m not 
much help to you on this world situa- 
tion that’s bothering you. I just can’t 
seem to get my mind off my own 
troubles. While you’re busy fixing up 
the world you might keep a finger on 
my pulse at the same time. For a 
fact, I’m in a bad way. If enough of 
the likes of me were to go into a sink- 
ing spell and cork out on you, the 
world might go into a worse decline 
than it’s in now. 

So, Congressman, that’s the way I 
see this global situation in this little 
country town. Maybe it will give you 
an idea or two. Maybe you can even 
do with an idea. 

Sincerely, 
Joe Fallgy 
Fallgy’s Packing Co. 
Poker Junction, U. S. A. 


The Seventh Edition of 


Canner 
should 
have a 
Course in 
this 
work” 
Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
— book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
aa of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 208. GAY STREET 


MARYLAND 
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Size 6x9, 390 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2..........1.45-1.50 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 2..............1.85-1.40 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
N. Y., Fey., Cut gr., 4 sv., 
1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 8.75 
Fey., Cut Wax, 4 sv., No. 2........ 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut, 5 eee 
No. 10 6.75 
OzaRKS 
Ex. Std., Cut No. 2. 25 
Texas, Fey., Cut Gr., No. 10......8.50 
WISCONSIN 
No. 2, Fey., Wh. Gr., 
1 sv. 2.75-2.85 
2 sv. 2.50-2.65 
3 sv. 2.30-2.35 
No. 2, Fey., Cut Gr., 3 sv. ........ 2.00 
4 sv. 1.85 
Std., 5 sv. 1.35 
NorTHWEsST (Blue Lakes) 
3 sv. 2.55 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 1.85 
5 sv. 1.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Md., No. 1, 80% gf... 1.30-1.35 
No. 308, 60 to 80% QT... 1.60 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 10 10.00 
Wis., No. 3038, Tiny gr. ............ 2.60 
Small 2.35 
Medium 2.15 
Small 2.65 
Medium 2.40 
Texas, Fresh, Gr. & Wh., 
No. 300 1.65 
West Coast, Gr., No. 303....2.35-2.45 
No. 2 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 12.50-13.50 
80% Gr., No. 808 2.15-2.385 
No. 2 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
BEETS 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 10 
NO. 2 1.30 
No. 10 5.50 
15/0 
20/0 1.95 
50/0 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25 
Diced, No. 2 1.05 
RD) 4.60-4.65 
Sliced, No. 2 1 a5 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
40/0 2.25 
No. 10, 60/0 6.00 
80/0 7.00 
120/0 8.00 
Texas, Diced, NO, 95 
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No. 10 4.75-5.00 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 10 4.75 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2............ 95 
No. 10 4.50 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.45-1 60 
1.30-1.40 
No. 1 1.021%-1.05 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.10-1.15 
7.00 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........ 1.40-1.45 
BOB 1.30-1.35 
No. 1 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
EAst 
Fey., Shoe Peg, No. 2..........1.65-1.70 
1.50 
No. 308 .... 1.35 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.50-1.65 
1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.30 
8.00 
Std., No. 2 1.20 


Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........1.40-1.50 


1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

1.05-1.15 
No. 2 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

Std., No. 1 -85 
1.00-1.05 
No. 2 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.25 

PEAS 

MARYLAND, ALASKAS 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 1 - 


No. 2 


No. 10 
4 sv. 
7.2 
Std., 3 sv., No. 1.. 
No. 2 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2 1.00 
6.25-6.50 
Std., Ungraded, No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 6.50 
MARYLAND, SWEET 
No. 303, Fey., Ungraded......1.20-1.25 
1.10-1.15 
Std., -90- .95 
No. 2, Std., Ungraded..........1.05-1.10 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 10 8.25 
4 sv. 7.75 
5 sv. 7.00 
7.00-7.25 
New York, SWEETS 
2 sv. 2.15 
sv. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
4 sv. 1.55-1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv. 1.40-1.50 
1.50-1.65 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 1 sv. — % 
2 sv. 1.90 
3 sv. 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 3038, Fey., 3 sv. ............1.25-1.30 


No. 303, Ex. Std,, 3 sv.,..,..1,15-1,20 


CANNED FOOD PRICES— 


sv. .0244-1.0714 
No. 2, Fey., 1 sv. 2.50-2.60 

2 sv. 2.25¢2.35 

3 sv. 
No. 2 Ex. Std., 2 sv 

4 sv. 
No. 2, Std., 2 sv 

3 sv. 

vet 
No. 10 Ex. Std., 4 6.25-6 
Mipwest SWEETS 
No. 906, Ex. Std., 1.25 
No. 10, Ex. Stal, 5 sv. 6.00 
NorTHWEST 
Sweets, No. 2. 3 sv.....1. 751.80 

4 sv, 1.50-1.55 


POTATOES, “SWEET. 

Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sqa........1. 
No. 
No. 10 ... 

Dry, No. 21 


No. 10 
PUMPKIN 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 3.70-3.80 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 3.30-3.50 
SPINACH 
Balto., Fey., No. 
No. 2% 1.95 
6.25-6.75 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 «3.25 
Ozark, Fey., No. 2. wool 1501.25 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 5.75 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Std., No. 1 ........ .75= .85 
No. 3038 
1.15-1.25 
No. 21% 
No. 10 
Ex. Std 
No. 2 
No. 
No. 10 


Pa. Fey., Wh., No. 2 
Ex. Std., No. 2 ........ 


Std., No. 25 
Ozarks, Std., 1.10 
Texas, Std., ‘1 12% 
No. 10 “8.25 

No. 2% 1.60 

No. 10 6.09 

FRUITS 
APPLES 
Pa., No. 2 1.421% 
No. 10. 
N. W., No. ‘lo 8.25 
APPLE SAUCE 
N. Y., Pa., VA., MIDWEST 
No, 2 2501.35 
No. 10 .... 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Unpeeled, Fey., 
2.50-2.70 

No. 10 9.00 

No. 10 §.00 

No. 10 7.00-7.10 
Fey., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled lsinaeterd 2.70 
Ch., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled. 2.50 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 


Fey., No. 1 T 1.85 
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3.15 
+10,60 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.40-2,50 
No, 10 8.25-8.40 
Choice, No. 2.10-2,35 
20 6.70«6,85 
PEARS 


Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 2%..2.85+3.05 


No. 1 T 175 
Choice, No. 
No. 1 T 1.524, 
PINEAPPLE, 
Texas IN Extra Heavy Syrup 
Sliced, No. 2 and 10........ Withdrawn 
Broken Slices, No. 2 2.50 


JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., Feoy., NO. 2 1.874, 
46 oz, 
Calif. Sw., No. 2 
46 oz. 3.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
6 
46 oz. 2.15 
ORANGE 
Fla., Fey 
Calif., No. 
4G 
PINEAPPLE 
Haw., Fey., No. 2 1.30-1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
Texas, 8/8, No. 
1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
TOMATO 
¥.,; Fey., NO. 2 1, 00-1.021, 
Tri-State, No. 
OB. 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2 
Calif., Fey., No. 
OB, 
CRABMEAT 
614 0z., Claw 
White, Jumbo 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 4%4 oz. ... 
6% 
SALMON—Per ‘CASE. 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T.. 
RT 16.00 
Med. Red., No. 1 T... 
"2.001250 
Mos 
46's, Fat 1.506 11.00 
Chums, No. 1 T ..16.00-16.50 
50-10.(0 
Sockeye, No. 1 | 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil Keyless 
Calif., 1 Ib. ovals w Tom. *»: 
No. 1 T Nat. 

SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 

Medium 
Large 
Jumbo 

TUNA—PER 

Fey., White, 14's 
Std., .... 
Flakes, 

Key., Light, 4’s ... 
Std., 14’s 
Grated, 14'S 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc.. as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WANTED—One used Wolfinger #6 Beet Slicer; one used 
Chisholm- Ryder, or Food Machinery, Flat Top Filler for #10 
cans with force-fed hoppers; and ten used Sauerkraut Tanks. 
All the above must be in good condition. Delta Canning Co., 
Inc., Raymondville, Tex. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Manager or Foreman with 15 years ex- 
pearience canning peas, beans, corn, tomatoes and dry beans. 
Married. Available after October 15. Adv. 49101, The Canning 
Trade. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


NO OTHER CANNED PINEAPPLE can compare with 
MARIA brand. Finest flavor. Natural Sweetness. Selected 
Field Ripened Pineapple from our own plantations. Canned 
in our modern factories. Sliced, Chunks, Tidbits, Crushed. 
Direct shipments from our Cuban factories. Spot deliveries 
from our N. Y. Warehouse. Price lists and samples on demand. 
Pineapple Products Co., Inc., 37 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Phone: WHitehall 4-6549, Cables: PINAPOLIA N. Y. 


FOR SALE—10 HP. Mund Steam Generator complete, fully 
automatic; 35 HP. loco. type Boiler, new flues, $700; New in 
original crates, Electric Motors 3/60/220-440/1750, 4—15 HP. 
$150 ea., 1—71%4 HP. $90, 1—20 HP. 1150 rpm $200, 4—1%% HP. 
with red. gear, single filler $175; 2000 lbs. Platform Scale with 
dial; 6500 gal. Fuel Tank; 2000 gal. Cypress Tank; 2—6500 gal. 
Open Steel Tanks. A. L. Luyat, P. O. Box 178—22nd St. Sta., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Standard-Knapp Labeler with motor, adjust- 
able for #1, 2 and 8 size cans, excellent condition, price $800.00; 
also 5-pocket Ayars Filler for #2 cans, price $250.00. Adv. 
49103, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—12 - 60 gal. and 10-80 gal. Stainless Clad Jack- 
eted Kettles, 40# pressure, guaranteed condition; Rebuilt Wrap 


Around Labelers for #1, #2 to #3, and #2 to #10 cans; New © 


Stainless Steel Tanks, any size. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 
W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Truck Scales, 15 ton, $450.00; 20 ton, 
$510.00; Root vegetable Cleaning Screens, $395.00. Bag and 
Box Pilers, $449.00. Powered Conveyors and Picking Tables, 
$295.00. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 
Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Mone!, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—A working arrangement with a cannery, located 
within 500 miles of New York City, to pack institutional size 
(50 oz.) condensed soups for us, consisting of the following 
varieties: Tomato, Vegetable, Clam Chowder, Green Split Pea, 
Barley with Mushrooms, Bean, Chicken with Rice, Chicken with 
Noodle, Chicken Broth. Our own label and formulae. Our pres- 
ent volume is about 20,000 cases yearly. Adv. 49102, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Financial assistance or partner for large Louisi- 
ana Canning Factory. Now canning sweet potatoes. Located 
in vegetable belt. Also can large varieties of vegetables. Poten- 
tial profit $100,000 per year. Adv. 49106, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Half interest in small, compact tomato factory, 
located in the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 2 Wonder Cookers, 
capacity about 1400 cases per day. Just finished packing toma- 
toes and preparing for new products. Adv. 49104, The Canning 
Trade. 


ESTABLISHED manufacturer of Food Canning Machinery 
desires Manufacturer’s Agent for representation in Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Missouri. Please send qualifica- 
tions and references to: Adv. 49107, The Canning Trade. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 W. Washington St. ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 


EFFECTIVE WORKER 


REMOVES OBJECTIONABLE MATERIALS FROM JUICE 


@ If you do not have Langsenkamp Strainers in your juice lines 
to filling machines, they should be installed. The investment 
will be small but the service of the strainer will be so advan- 
tageous it will be repaid many times over. Langsenkamp Juice 
Strainers work every minute fillers are operating eliminating 
) broken seed, fiber, bag lint and other objectionable matter 


Nothing to wear 


from product. Construction is permanent. 


© | out or get out of order. Requires little attention. 


F.H. COMPANY 


229-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS e SMALL COST 
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—— SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


Three doctors didn’t know whether a patient had 
appendicitis or peritonitis. At that time an appen- 
dectomy cost 150 dollars. And the peritonitis carving 
party 300 dollars. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said one M.D., “my office is right 
across the street. I have a Dun and Bradstreet finan- 
cial rating book over there. I'll skip across the street 
and find out how this guy stands.” 

The doctor came back in about five minutes and said, 
“Tt’s peritonitis. He’s good for fifty thousand dollars.” 


One wife: “How do you get money out of your hus- 
band?” 

Another wife: “Oh, I say I’m going back to mother 
and he immediately hands me the fare.” 


Employer to beautiful blonde who has filled in job 
application: “Miss Jones, under ‘Experience’ could you 
be a little more specific than just ‘Oh Boy!’?” 


Boss: “Why are you going to quit, Bill? Are your 
wages too low?” 

Bill: “The wages are OK but I’m keeping a horse out 
of a job.” 


Two members of the Eighth Air Force, awaiting re- 
deployment in England, were passing the time by wan- 
dering through a country churchyard near their sta- 
tion and reading some of the quaint headstones: 

First: Look here, here’s a dandy, “Sacred to Thomas 
Sitter, A Lawyer, and An Honest Man.” 

Second: What did they want to put all three in one 
grave for? 


The judge was evidently getting a bit fed up with 
the jury, and at last he announced: 

Judge: I discharge this jury. 

Tall Juror (rising) : Say, Judge, you can’t discharge 
me. 

Judge (thundering): Can’t-discharge you? Why 
not? 

Tall Juror (pointing to counsel for defense) : Well, 
I was hired by that fellow over there. 


School Professor: If a person in good health, but 
who imagined himself sick should send for you, what 
would you do?” 

Medical Student: Give him something to make him 
sick and then administer an antidote. 

Professor: Don’t waste any more time. 
your shingle. 


Hang out 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Con, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Yi 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 

BOXES (Metal), LUG, 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, s. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
PF. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, 5 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Core. Hoopeston, Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, Ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 

m. Corp., , 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. oy Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corte Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 

F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F.H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, III. 

la Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
¥etlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
4’ Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
AK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 

%etlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

AK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

tlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Stisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
\K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. eg Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. oe Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, ‘edtonasele. Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, JI. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 


Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, I"). 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, I:). 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, !!! 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Umited Co.. Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, [Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., ‘Westminster, Md. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. one... Hoopeston, Ill 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. ltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, W is. 
Food Mchy. & Ba Hoopeston, Iil. 
A. K. Robins & hee. Md. 
United Co., Westminster, M 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
a Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, I[1l. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Nga Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, fl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Gaited Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Food Mchy. & Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & hes. altimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., eee Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Mad. 
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BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fs > Langsenkamp ‘Ce., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mchy. & C Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Itimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Mchy. & Corp. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & = hae. Itimore, Md. 
WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
a K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm- yy Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Il. 
H. Langsenkamp Co. Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
FP. > Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Ckapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
H. Langsenkamp Co Ind. 
lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ba™imore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., ow Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. 
Mchy. & Chem. Co in. 
FP. H Co., Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, V 
Riverside anufacturing Co., ‘biesisesheve, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New bingy 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, P 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - Row York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, IIl. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., Brooklyn—Peoria—San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., ‘Rochester, 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., ‘Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
pewe & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York’ Ci ity. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Gowers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard 52 Sioux City Ta. 
sean King & , Minneapolis, 
Rogers / ros. Seed Co. ., Chicago, Ill. 
oodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City Ta. 
King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. ., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael- Co., Sioux City 
& Co., Minnea Je Minn. 
oodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


September 26, 1949 
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@ Down this Pfizer corridor walk scientists with 
ideas for the future. Look through the laboratory 
windows on either side. Here you will see a better 
way of life emerging .. . now slowly .. . now with 
giant strides. 

It has been Pfizer’s aim to attract scientific talent 
and then to provide the vital environment — 
spotless laboratories, completely equipped, where 
these minds can freely create marvels for mankind 
which will transcend our present way of life. 

Overshadowing research in size and personnel, 
but not in importance, are Pfizer’s three efficient 


industrial plants. With the guidance of skilled 
personnel, they are the means of mass-producing 
the technical harvest of the laboratory. 

But the greatest contribution by far — linking 
past and present with the future —is Pfizer’s 
pioneering tradition in chemistry. New frontiers 
await. On these frontiers the same principles 
which charted our past course will guide us in 
the future. Intangible these aims — intangible 


these principles, but they are as enduring as the 


Pyramids. Now starting our second century, we 
pledge for the future: 


Quality Chemicals to Sustain, Nourish and Better Human Life 


Quattty 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 425 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third Street, San Francisco 7,,. Calif. 


September 26, 1949 
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ASGROW SEEDS ARE CONTINUALLY TESTED 


our breeding stations and laboratory 
your fields and processing plants 


the kitchens of homes and restaurants 


TO MAKE SURE THEY HAVE WHAT CONSUMERS WANT 


We breed them and we keep them bred, not just grown. 


row. 


a 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Main Office: New Haven 2, Conn. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Atianta 2 e Cambridge, N.Y. Indianapolis 4 Los Angeles 21 Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. * Oakland 4 e Salinas © San Antonio 6 
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